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conflicted with the traditional academic departmental and divisional structure.
The theoretical simplicity of the government's determination of the faculty members it wished to support on research project grants was doomed to give way in practice to complexities and restrictions for both investigators and institutions. The principal locus of faculty support was shifted from the university to external sponsors. This fact/ combined with the traditional autonomy of the faculty, made university stewardship of funds a complex matter.  In addition, the discreteness of project grants generally meant that principal investigators might need more than one grant to maintain their laboratories. The grants might come from more than one agency or relate to training on one hand and research on the other. They involved preparation of renewal requests and negotiations with different science administrators, raised questions of cost transfers, and entailed sacrifice of flexibility. As the university's control over its faculty scientists diminished, it found its accountability for their actions increasing.
The many investigators and their laboratories necessitated on certain campuses an unprecedented development of business offices whose sole task was to handle research grants and contracts. Better accounting procedures than many universities possessed had to be developed to keep track of the total costs of research. At first the universities attempted to absorb the growing administrative and other general costs associated with government grants.  Before long, however, they could no longer ignore the costs of facilities shared with other functions of the university, and attempts were made to calculate indirect costs so that the government could reimburse its fair share of them. During the height of the expansion of the system, many institutions were incurring capital charges for facilities and equipment that could not be funded under any one project.
Academic science began to feel the effects of its own growth.  While funds for fellowships, research, and facilities were still rising during the 1960s, the growing numbers of scientists reduced the support per capita. The fraction of Ph.D. academic staff in science receiving federal support and doing basic research (in all fields) declined from 69 percent in 1964 to 57 percent in 1970. In the same period, federal and other research funds per scientist and engineer in doctorate-granting universities fell from $13,138 to $11,826 (in constant 1961 dollars).2